REMINISCENCES

was one which would have given scope to the skill of
any great painter.    Events, however, had lent it a dis-
tinct advantage.   Prince Napoleon was just about that
time becoming a mystery in the eyes of the European
public-   Up to 1860 his character was quite settled in
public estimation, as that of his cousin Louis Napoleon
Ijad been during his exile in England and in America.
The world had set down Louis Napoleon as a dreamy
sort of dullard from whom nothing in particular was
to be expected; it had disposed of his cousin Prince
Napoleon as a sort  of better-class anarchist who was
only prevented from doing public mischief by his indo-
lence and his delight in private dissipation: that was
the settled opinion about him.   When a marriage was
arranged for him with young Princess Clotilde, daughter
of King Victor   Emmanuel, a thrill of horror passed
through civilised society at the thought of  a young
Princess, honoured everywhere  for her piety and for
her beneficence, being handed over in marriage to a hus-
band about twice her age, a man who, according to com-
mon repute, was only remarkable for indolence and vice.
But in the meantime other ideas as to the character
of Prince Napoleon had been getting about among those
who, like myself, took a close and active interest in
public events and public men.   I had been much im-
pressed by the  judgment which Count Cavour had
formed of Louis Napoleon's cousin.   During the confer-
ences which belonged to the Congress of Paris, Cavour
was in constant consultation with Prince Napoleon, and
from letters and state papers afterwards published, it
was made clear that Cavour had formed a very high
opinion of Prince Napoleon's capacity, his force of char-
acter and his political daring.   Cavour evidently saw in
Prince Napoleon the qualities of a man of genius ; and,
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